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THE ART AMATEUR.. 



admire what is really very indifferent stuff. They 
have captured the press as well. No one ever sees 
a dealer's gallery handled like the Academy. Some 
of the papers leave them alone, but this is the high- 
est pitch of virtue attained. For the most part the 
editorial notice is an amplification of the notice in 
the advertising column. To explain this phenom- 
enon as well as some others worth notice in this 
connection is not now possible. Part of the evil 
has been stated. Further explanations must be left 
to another occasion. F. G. Ireland. 
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A SERIES OF CRITICAL NOTES ON THE BEST 
WORKS OF ART INDIVID UALL Y WNED IN 
DIFFERENT PARTS OF THIS COUNTRY. 



It has been suggested to me that I should jot 
down some notes of impressions received from 
visiting the private galleries of art in this country. 
To make such a series complete, in a land of such 
vast geographical extent as America, would neces- 
sitate a very expensive series of travels and a great 
length of time. No publisher living would support 
a writer in such an enterprise ; for, in addition to 
these two difficulties — of inordinate claims of space 
and time — there are two more that would make the 
proposed undertaking a farce; the mixed and often 
unsatisfactory standard of our collections, and the 
occasional unwillingness of owners to assist in the 
investigations of criticism. 

Both the standard of collectors and their willing- 
ness to expose their galleries for criticism and in- 
struction are, however, rapidly undergoing an influ- 
ence of amenity. The march of intelligence in the 
selection of art-works has been very rapid, from a 
date coincident with the late civil war in America. 
So that, while I do not know an American collection 
that does not contain a great amount of what I 
would set down in weariness of spirit as dead wood, 
yet the infiltration of first-class art has been steady 
and increasing, and has already reached impressive 
proportions. I am reminded of the words of an 
intelligent importer whom, as he is no longer living, 
I may impartially praise for his knowledge of what 
was good in a picture, and may even name ; I refer 
to the late Michel Knodler, who remarked in a 
private letter that America was now at the level of 
any old-world country in representing important 
specimens of nineteenth-century art. This is no 
more praise than our country deserves. If the 
wide-spread wave of aesthetic intelligence which 
has lifted up so many modern artists to the very 
summit of fame is destined, as I think, to record one 
of the high-water-marks of history; if our great 
painters and sculptors of the European continent 
are, as I think, to be looked upon as old masters by 
the future, then America will take its place as one 
of the grandest repositories of their works, and the 
Louvres and Vaticans of the next centuries, through 
which the Cicerone of those times will guide the 
tourist, are here. 

The willingness to expose, too, is evidently in- 
creasing among American owners, in obedience to 
the same ameliorating spirit of intelligence which 
has purified the collections. I think the preference 
for an extreme privacy which has characterized 
some connoisseurs in time past was mostly due to 
the very excusable motives of diffidence as to their 
own judgment in choosing their treasures, and re- 
luctance to expose works of value to the comments 
of crass ignorance, and the windy tossing and tum- 
bling which thought itself analysis and criticism. 
That is all happily passing away. Collectors now 
know, by the best information, that they possess 
pictures and statues which have stood the highest 
tests anywhere to be had, and need fear no fair ex- 
amination ; and art-criticism, always weak with the 
Anglo-Saxon race, has of late been more and more 
penetrated with the expertness of the artist, till 
it has become in good degree professional — the 
daughter country assuredly excelling, in this par- 
ticular, the mother country. I mean to say that in 
America the criticism which gets the public ear is 
either the modest and self-abnegating criticism 



which, having sought the acquaintance of artists, 
simply makes itself the conduit of their opinions, 
and acts as mouth-piece for a professional class 
who seldom write down their invaluable views ; or 
else it is good trained " expertise," which, having 
practised artistic methods, has a technical opinion to 
express ; in either case the public getting the views 
of artists on art. 

From this great improvement in the relations be- 
tween collectors and the public, we may hope that 
the latest barriers between the professor and the 
student may soon be blown away. The sense of re- 
sponsibility as custodian of unique treasures leads 
the Italian prince, the English nobleman, the leader 
of society in France, to open his galleries under 
certain conditions to the public. The American 
possessor will be proud to imitate this school- 
masterly attitude as soon as he is convinced that 
the advantage will be- enjoyed in a studious and 
modest spirit. The national tendency to mob an 
exhibitor who shows us anything must be modified, 
though, before we can hope to see these relations 
brought, as Casby in " Little Dorrit " would say " to a 
condition satisfactory to all parties concerned." 

Extreme liberality has time and again been shown 
by American collectors to an American crowd. To 
see the loans freely made during the prevalence of 
Sanitary Fairs in early war times, to the New York 
Centennial Loan Exhibition of 1876, and several 
times to the Union League Club in this city, or to 
the exhibitions of the Decorative Art Society — one 
would think that our cognoscenti positively en- 
joyed having their canvases poked at and their 
frames strained and rubbed in a nomadic and fleet- 
ing state of existence. There are good-natured 
owners who hardly know what it is to have the 
pictures they love in the house at all. Another 
custom, that of opening a private gallery at a high 
price< of admission for some charity, is gaining 
ground here. It seems to point to the European 
solution of the problem — the periodical admission 
of the public under proper conditions. By this 
system the sharp perils of picture-moving, and its 
sure and insidious deteriorating effects, are avoided. 
There are American galleries of importance — 
though none as yet in New York — which have 
already begun the admitting of respectable strangers 
on certain days through personal application to the 
owner. 

Doctor Waagen — the much-discussed, the arbi- 
trary, the disputing and disputed, — has died, leaving 
his ponderous volumes on the private art-treasures 
of England. His investigations were facilitated by 
every courtesy on the part of the owners, and his 
keen scent for an old master was rewarded by a 
mighty erection of step-ladders and bringing down 
of heavy pictures to the light. 

These investigations will have been pursued with- 
out many facilities at the beginning, and without 
many old masters as the butt. Old master-study in 
America is a mixed science from which I, for one, 
usually shrink with horror. And facilities have not 
been demanded. I have believed that it would be 
more consonant with the real self-distrust and mod- 
esty of our American connoisseurs to write my 
reminiscences without any collusion with them per- 
sonally. Many a collector who might receive a 
natural pleasure from respectful and intelligent 
criticisms of his hoard, would sincerely shrink from 
assisting wittingly in a proposed publication, like 
this. The notes collected are simply the impres- 
sions of one who has happened to be a traveler, in 
the interests of art, to most of the centers where 
art-works are stored, both in the old world, and 
here, between Boston and San Francisco. 



I. 

COLLECTION OF THE ESTATE OF ALEX- 
ANDER TURNEY STEWART. 



Successive re-arrangements have now brought this gal- 
lery to a state of harmony not to be disturbed probably, 
while it remains a collection. The latest disturbing ele- 
ments have been certain costly orders left by Mr. Stewart 
in European ateliers shortly before his death. The can- 
vases so bargained for have now come in, marked with 
dates subsequent to the life-time of the giver of the order, 
and the difficult work of adjusting their large dimensions 
to the existing order of things has been got over. The 



new increments add nothing to the importance of the gal- 
lery, though they are by painters of a certain repute, and 
undoubtedly were expensive. One of them is aBougue- 
reau, which has been pitilessly " skied ;" it is a group of 
young peasant women and little children, of life size, and 
taking up a great deal more room than the slick and 
smooth wax-works of the master deserve. Another is by 
Hugues Merle, life-size too, and arranged at the right of 
the door, on the eye-line ; it is a group of Benedick and 
Beatrice at their habitual war of words, the incident being 
where he.calls the sarcastic beauty " Dear Lady Disdain." 
If the gallery were to be estimated by such selections as 
these, it would be an easy gallery to get through with. As 
it is, the large number of canvases which are milestones 
in contemporary art necessitates an outlook towards a 
treatise somewhat deliberate. 

An excellent idea in the adjustment of these crowded 
treasures is the recent creation of a line of pictures be- 
neath the top of the dado, and rearing up from the floor. 
By this means a class of minute and important subjects is 
placed where the fullest and most adequate examination 
is possible. 

The gallery is a large,oblong,lofty room, a separate build- 
ing resting on the solid ground, and lighted in the usual 
way by skylights. The covered space connecting the wall 
above the pictures with the lantern in the ceiling is deco- 
rated by a system of conventional frescoes in "grisaille," 
byBigaldi, along which, at regular spaces, are medallions 
containing portraits in color ; those of American artists 
stretch along one side of the cornice, those of Europeans, 
such as Meissonierand Gerome, occupy the other. On the 
western side, which is one of the two shorter sides, is seen 
the plain face of Rosa Bonheur, occupying a center in the 
cornice just above her colossal "Horse Fair;" this great 
work, the most conspicuous in the gallery, fills the end of 
the room, being placed above rows of smaller pictures. 
Opposite it, at the other end of the gallery, a similar post 
of honor is awarded to the splendid "Cattle in the Fon- 
tainebleau Forest" of her brother, Auguste Bonheur. Other 
pictures stud the crowded walls, without much care for 
making " centers " or relieving each other ; all are placed 
so that they can be well seen, and not shock each other too 
much by juxtaposed discords of color. The gallery in- 
evitably has a rather crushed appearance, though many 
important or bulky pictures of the collection are in other 
rooms; neither the "Thusnelda" of Piloty, nor. the 
"March of the American States," of Yvon, for instance, 
is allowed to encumber it. The Meissoniers, of which 
there are three invaluable specimens in oil, and one (his 
portrait) in aquarelle, are all on easels upon the floor. 

The last, unfinished, work of Mariano Fortuny occupies 
a center of honor on the long north wall. It is called "La 
Plage de Portici, " and even in its unterminated state is one 
of the most valuable painting lessons that the-artist can set 
before him. The parts that are finished are merely first- 
paintings, never having been dulled by working over; 
the sketchy parts are so superbly suggestive that one 
would hardly have them finished. The sloping beach oc- 
cupies the lower foreground, the blue Mediterranean being 
seen to the left, and some old walls to the right ; some 
kind of a blackish ramshackle causeway stretches out to 
the water in the middle distance, and forms a dark point " 
to catch the eye in the center of the canvas. The fore- 
ground shows modern ladies, of many flounces and all 
bright colors, lying about on the gravel with infinite d.esin- 
volture, and children climbing over them ; but these fig- 
ures are the unfinished part of the composition, and more 
than one sunny-tempered fair one, whom we should like 
to know better, consists merely of a pair of distracting 
silken ankles and a mystery of flounces ; the fact is, how- 
ever, that the very incompleteness of these forms is an ef- 
fect astonishingly like nature ; if a real beach were strewn 
with real personages in the sun, and we werejto observe 
them at a distance which would make them the size of these 
paintings, we could not half the time make out their heads 
or their bodies, until they moved ; nature has this " trompe 
d'ceil" always ready to tease us, and nature's "trompe 
. d'ceil " is cunningly fac-similed by the very imperfection of 
the artist's work. . Further on, where the light lap of the 
indigo wave curls upon the shore, there are finished mi- 
nute figures of bathing children, with cherry-stone heads 
all made out, that really are miniature miracles ; how solid 
and real this brown urchin, of a pin-length, sprawls on 
the sand, how admirably this back of a bare baby bal- 
ances upon its little " seant." Overhead, in a clear ultra- 
marine sky, are dissolving lumps of round, cumulus 
cloud ; you think them very white till you hold a visiting- 
card against them, when you find them quite blue or 
gray ; this sky, painted at a sitting apparently, and never 
teased or disturbed with corrections, is a cup of intense 
blue fire, and one of the most luminous bits of work 
ever done, without doubt. By going over the canvas . 
with your visiting-card test, you find there is not a speck 
of pure white in the picture, though it is as high in 
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tone as a picture can be. The other great Fortuny is 
the "Algerian Snake-charmer." He is a flexible, half- 
nude young fellow, lying on his breast on a rug ; the 
snake, very flat on the ground, and apparently crawling 
before the eye, yawns in front, within a few inches of his 
head. A spectrally lean old Arab, his valuable counten- 
ance hooded in invisibility, squats just beyond, and a 
secretary-bird, or something of that kind, with a long, 
stiff leg, and a beak like a butcher's knife meditates in 
front. The effect is a sombre twilight one, and the striped 
tents lie in the distance like a mountain range. This is 
still more a masterpiece of pure technic than the first ; 
the flatness with which the foreground figure lies on that 
lean stomach of his, the ease with which the bones of his 
legs roll from their sockets over one another as they cross, 
are all understood by a sapient doctor of design. This 
is one of the achievements that the nineteenth century 
may confidently put beside any old master of the past. 

The best of the Boldinis is almost up to the first-named 
Fortunys. It represents French washer-women kneeling 
at the river ; the retrogressive of their figures in perspec, 
tive, as they crouch in a curved line along the circling 
bank, is admirable — they are so well in place, and so 
solidly placed on the ground. The white lumps of cloud- 
dissolving in the intense ether like loaf-sugar in the blue 
flame of brandy-coffee, are equally successful as these of 
the "Portici," though with less ease and carelessness in 
manner of painting. And the Boldini represents, "The 
Park of Versailles in the Eighteenth Century," with gal- 
lants making a leg to fine ladies in sedan chairs. The 
modish insincerity of their poses takes away from the 
seeming merit of an artist who really can design the figure 
very well. The decollete necks and plnchable little arms 
of these microscopic puppets show great mastery of flesh- 
quality, and the blue glint of reflected light from the 
foliage is a bit of nature-truth that nobody began to see 
till the " Spanish-Roman " school arose. 

But this preparatory article, unsatisfactory from the 
very nature of matters, may as well here close. It is only 
fit' to read as a foretaste of things better yet to be. Re- 
membering that the great "1807" of Meissonier. and a 
host of other important works, are yet to come, the Cice- 
rone withdraws promptly, saving for himself, this time, 
at least, the grace of modesty and curt expression. The 
heavy artillery is all in the rear. Cicerone. 
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Boston, April 9. 
The handsome, ruddy facade of*the Museum of Fine 
Arts — the latest born pet of our aristocracy of Culture- 
is now completed, and the effect in this climate on the dec- 
oration of a large building with terra-cotta may be de- 
termined. Unlike Trinity Church, (built by Richardson 
and decorated by Cottier and LaFarge of your city), — its 
vis-a-vis over the square and the rival new show piece of 
odd and sumptuous architecture in the fashionable Back 
'Bay or West End of Boston — the Art Museum is wholly 
of Boston conception and execution. The inspiration 
undoubtedly came^from England, from the Kensington in- 
fluence, whence indeed all this hopeful renaissance — of 
which you, dear Amateur, are the latest fruit — has un- 
doubtedly sprung. The architects were Sturgis and Brig- 
ham, the first named of whom has many relations with 
England through his family ; his younger brother was the 
author of the charming social story in Blackwood a while 
ago, "John a Dreams," and spends half his time in the 
old country. We pride ourselves on our English blood 
in Boston.and take kindly to anything authentically Eng- 
lish. We had the now pervasive " Pinafore " months be- 
fore it was ever — or hardly ever — heard of in New York, 
and we have, I think, the first terra-cotta building in 
America. As laid into the brick walls of the Museum in 
broad entablatures, enclosing, in two of the main panels, 
large bas-reliefs of allegorical designs, it has the effect 
at a little distance of a rich pigment, and the ornate and 
warm-colored surface thus produced conveys the idea of 
.a great casket or treasure-house, embellished according 
to the preciousness of its contents. Seen through the 
vista of one of the broad streets of opulent residences, it 
glows afar off with the deep red which the English school 
of decorative art has taught us to admire, and to which 
?:yre are taking with heartiness after our long, thin diet on 
Puritan grays and whites. The architecture has that 
greatest of all architectural merits of telling at once the 
purpose of "the building. Only one side of the hollow 
square which it will form when completed is now finished. 
The last half of this side — the front— was added during 
the past year. The Museum trustees one day last Spring 
announced that they would like $100,000 for this purpose, 
and $125,000 were subscribed within a week. 



The Museum management is particularly partial to 
your special branch of art, Mr. Editor, decorative art as 
distinguished from painting. Our painters have never 
been pleased with the amount of money and attention 
lavished by the Museum on textile fabrics^" stuffs and 
nonsense," as they call them. I suspect the fact that a 
little money goes a great way towards filling walls and 
cases is at the bottom of this partiality, and that the Mu- 
seum depends upon the bequests of our wealthy private 
picture owners to find it in paintings Dy-and-by, though, 
indeed, it possesses a very tolerable representation of each 
of the great schools of painting, in some two hundred 
works, ancient and modern, from Rubens to Duveneck. 
But it is really strong in tapestry, Persian fabrics, em- 
broideries, altar cloths, stalls, old sculptured wood, (one 
room is entirely fitted around in carved oak of the six- 
teenth century, giving the upper and lower panels, ceil- 
ing, moulding, cornice, figures, etc., of an old English 
manor hall), porcelain cloisonne, Japanese and Chinese . 
art and bric-a-brac, in rich profusion. Three magnifi 
cent specimens of tapestry, once the property of King 
Louis Philippe, two of them twenty feet by twelve, one 
worth a journey to see. The Flemish tapestry, arras 
and Gobelin are also famous pieces. 

The schools of the Museum have the basement rooms 
for work, and the run of the whole Museum and its 
treasures for inspiration — " the atmosphere of art" and 
models. There are schools of drawing and painting, 
day and evening, for drawing from the cast and the 
model (made for the men's night classes), and schools of 
art needlework, carving, modeling, china and tile paint- 
ing, and lace making, The school of painting and draw- 
ing has had about 170 pupils, and that of art needlework 
184. A committee of artists skilled in crewel work 
selects the designs employed in the latter school. The 
pupils are admitted on consideration that they work a 
length of time equal to their instruction on orders for 
embroidery. Some of the work of this school goes to 
adorn Newport villas the coming season. The carving in 
wood and stone here is quite different from that practised 
in the Cincinnati school, eschewing the flat and super- 
ficial, and pushing boldly for the high relief employed in 
sumptuous carved furniture and statuary. The school 
of modeling in clay is under the.instruction of no less an 
artist than Dr. Rimmer, who has no superior as a lecturer 
on art anatomy in the world. 

The painting and drawing classes also have admission 
to his lectures, but are under the direct instruction of 
Prof. Otto Grundmann, a native of Dresden and a grad- 
uate of the Antwerp school, assisted by Mr. Stone, of the 
Munich school, and others. This reminds me that you 
in New York, who have been incautiously admiring 
Messrs. Shirlaw, Chase, Duveneck, and the rest of the 
Munich school, must make haste to educate your opin- 
ions to the standard of the latest dicta from Boston, viz.: 
that nothing good can come out of Germany. Mr. Fred. 
P. Vinton, of this city, who has made the art sensation 
of the season here, in a dashing portrait of Thomas G. 
Appleton, a local Mecxnas of art (purchaser the other 
day in New York of the Janagra figurines, which are now 
in our Art Museum, the gem of its already good collec- 
tion of Greek statuary, in casts), made the following 
pronunciamento, in a Saturday-night lecture before the 
Boston Art Club, last month : 

" Muncacsy has profited by his long residence in 
France, to break away, in a measure, from German influ- 
ence, and he is the greatest of them all. Makart's great, 
false decorative machines inspire me with such a repug- 
nance, that I am prepared to say that I consider them the 
most vicious things in modern art. Germany never has 
produced many great painters — I had almost said none 
at all ; but Holbein was a German and Dtirer also. 
Mehzel, Knaus, Diez, Richter, Achenbach, Gebhardt, 
Piloty, Deffregger, Max, Leibl, and so on through the 
list, are one and all mediocre, by comparison. This may 
seem an unfair estimate of the art work of a great country 
like Germany. I simply give it as my opinion, although I 
know it to be held by a great number of the best French 
masters, and by most of the clever painters I have met'. 
Good reasons can be found, I think, for holding such 
opinions on German art. I do not care to go deeper into 
the subject than to state a few facts, which seem to me to 
be obvious, in looking carefully at their art exhibit. 
First, they seem to try in their ambitious works to ex- 
press more than art is capable of expressing — a kind of 
illustrated metaphysical literature ; and in works of lower 
order, they hardly ever rise above an anecdote. This 
makes a pleasant genre school, and all Germany is over- 
run with pictures of cottage life — wherein the painter 
thinks more of telling his little story than of painting 
well ; and I cannot be far wrong in saying that one pic- 
ture of this kind is a type of the whole class, and serves 
as a good example of the general coloring and manner of 



treatment. Very fine drawing is rarely met with in this 
kind of art, and conventionalisms of every kind abound." 

It is but just to add that Mr. Vinton divided his three 
or four years abroad about equally between Paris and 
Munich, and that his portrait of "Tom" Appleton par- 
takes both of Munich and Bonnat, and is as " solid " and 
vivid a head as one often sees, only too clever and 
" bragging " in technic. 

But Wm. M. Hunt, once a pupil of Couture and field- 
comrade of Millet.is our great prophet in art, He opened 
his studio to the public last week, and there were to be 
seen the sketches for his great work at Albany, and pho- 
tographs of the completed cartoons in the Capitol there. 
The verdict of connoisseurs here is (without seeing the 
color on the walls of the Capitol) that Hunt has 
achieved his own masterpiece in this work, and that the 
" representations are connecting links between the art of 
the old world and that of the new." 

The coming event in art here is the joint exhibition in 
the new wing of the Art Museum, by the Boston Art Club 
and the Museum. We hear of many contributions from 
your New York artists. It is a pity we could not secure 
the transfer of the Artists' League Exhibition hither from 
Philadelphia, to help wake up our lagging young men 
and shake up our conservative old ones. The picture 
sales by the former, show most of them to be trudging 
along dismally and mechanically in their old ruts. The 
spirit of the latter is illustrated in the incident that the 
only new thing in the way of paintings which is to cele- 
brate the house-warming in the new wing of the Museum 
is the christening of one of the rooms the " Allston" 
room — Allston, the decadence of whose fame the latest 
" artist biography " only hastens — and the turning of 
the present hall for painting over to the eternal "textile 
fabrics." Greta. 
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The following is a simple but effectual remedy for clean- 
ing or restoring engravings which have been injured by 
age, damp, or other cause : Provide two soft sponges, 
and then selecting a flat surface — a table, or, if available, 
a marble slab — place thereon a sheet of white paper larger 
than the print about to be treated. Take the engraving 
and carefully damp it on both sides with a wet sponge. 
Fill a pint measure with cold water, and in this put some 
chloride of lime and oxalic acid in nearly equal propor- 
tions ; but it will be seen when the mixture is right, from 
the fact of the liquid turning magenta color. 

With this mixture well saturate the injured engraving, 
continuing the application until every mark or stain is re- 
moved, and then sponge off freely with pure cold water. 

This, in all ordinary cases, will be found to be a remedy 
as certain as it is easy of application ; and, although, in 
our experience, we find it better afterwards to mount the 
engraving on calico, on a stretching frame, that, of course, 
is an optional process. 
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HOME. 

A daughter of Innes, the artist, is to be married to Hartley, 
the sculptor. 

S. G. W. Benjamin one of our cleverest marine painters, by his 
literary contributions to the magazines, is also proving himself to 
be an agreeable writer. 

Ezekiel, the Virginia sculptor, has designed a colossal bronze 
bust for the John Hopkins monument in Baltimore. The whole 
monument will be fifteen feet high. 



D. W. Tryon, the Hartford artist, now in Paris, sent a capital 
picture, " Twilight over the Meadows," to the late exhibition of the 
Society of American Artists in this city. 



The spring exhibition of the Brooklyn Art Association opened 
on April 23, to continue for two weeks. There is no charge for 
admission, except during the first three days. 



Frank M. Boggs, whose contribution to the last Brooklyn ex- 
hibition drew down the critics upon his devoted head, is about to 
sail for Europe. He will probably remain in Paris until Sep- 
tember. 

Matthew Wilson, of Philadelphia, is painting a full length por- 
trait of Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, under Thomas 
Jefferson. The portrait is to be hung in the Treasury Department 
at Washington. 

Strafford Newmarch, an English artist, who has been one of 
the Brooklyn colony for a year or so, has finished a charming 
little rustic scene of the Hudson : a brook rattling down a stony 
descent on its way to the river. 



